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What a range of analysis is presented to 
us from the elementary notions to the most 
intricate problems of algebra; from the self- 
evident propositions J exist, I feel, I think, to 
the most sublime speculations of the human 
intellect? How numerous are the interme- 
diate propositions and arguments! The en- 
tire may be compared to an unknown road, 
which a man must travel by night; but if 
from the moment of his departure, he meets 
with lighted torches at certain intervals, so 
that the first would help him on to the second 
and this to the third, and thus progressively, 
he would eventually arrive at his destination. 
So it is in relation to well connected argu- 
ments. Each proposition impresses its char- 
acter of light on the mind which follows with- 
out interruption the line that the interior 
impulse of truth suggests, and which finally 
conduets it to the truth in question. As to 
the senses, we allow that the eye and ear may 
be the causes of prejudice to the rash, un- 
thinking mind. How often have not new dis- | 
coveries presented things under a different 
aspect? Experiments, upon which too much 
confidence had been raised, have been pro- 
nounced, and proved to be deceptions. What | 
are we to conclude from this’? one thing 
which is most important, and which is, that 
we ought ever to be on our guard against 
judging rashly, and should never pronounce 





sentence until we had duly and dispassionate- | 


senses have given a positive and uniform ver- 
dict, and experiments, a thousand times re- 
peated, produce the same results; when the 
same phenomenon, viewed in every possible 
light, does not vary in the slightest possible 
degree ; when objects are so sensible, so pal- 
pable, that it merely requires eyes to see and 
ears to hear, can wé then refuse to believe 
the testimony of the senses? Thus, why 
should we hesitate to pronounce, when ex- 
perience has unanswerably informed us, that 
water is specifically heavier than air; that 
air is more elastic than water ; that fluids 
work their way, until they find their level ; 
that the Astronomer knows how precisely to 
calculate the return of an eclipse ; and that 
the Arts are provided with means well adapt- 
ed to their respective ends? Why should 
we not believe that day and night are differ- 
ent, and that they result from great move- 
ment of Nature: Doubt is here impossible : 
We would feel ashamed, were we to detect 
ourselves in it; and would defy any Zeno of 
ancient or modern times, to puzzle us about 
such grand movements, by any ingenuity, or 
sophistry which he may advance to the con- 
trary. We should consider ourselves as very 
fools to deny the nature of motion. . A sim- 
ple step, would, on such an oceasion, silence 
the objection, and justify the assertion that 
motion is possible... As to Testimony—We 
well know that suspicious evidence has often 
passed for trath; and that with regard to 
historical facts, imposture on one side, and 
credulity on the other, may give birth and 
strength to false reports; but we ‘also know 
that Criticism has enacted and established 
salutary laws to test the character of Testi- 
mony ; and such is their power, so weighty 
is their authority, that it is often impossible 
not to assent to them, Without expatiating 
on this subject, which will require a distinct 
consideration, let us only refer to Conscience. 
Let us merely ask, if it entered the mad 
brain of a Sophist to inform you that Alex- 
ander the Great was a fabulous Hero, that 


ly reflected upon the subject. But when the \that Charles the Great, or Napoleon Bona- 





parte never existed, except in the ny im- 
agination of a Novelist, or that the Great, 
Eternal City of Rome could be found only 
on a Map? Would such a ridiculous being con- 
vert a single sensible individual in Europe to 
such a doetrine; could he shake whole nations 
out of their belief in these matters? or rather 
would he not justly pass for a mad-man, were 
he to deny their existence? Yet we have no 
knowledge of these facts, unless we derive it 
from human testimony; yes, we do believe 
in the existence of Rome, although we neveg 
saw it; we do believe in it as firmly, as in 
the equality of the four sides that compose a 
rfect square. Were we to hear either, or 
th ef the following propositions, Jn Jtaly 
there is a City, which ts called Rome; the four 
sides of a Square are equal, would not our 
minds be equally and irresistibly impressed 
with the truth 6f such an assertion? Could 
a doubt or uncertainty arise about the ex- 
istence of either fact? If we refused our 
assent, would we not feel, as if we resisted 
evidence itself, and the authoritative voice of 
conscience, although we had not seen Rome? 
This, notwithstanding, is a fact, which is not 
subjected to calculation, or any geometrical 
operation. What we advance in relation to 
Rome,is equally applicable toConstantinople, 
Pekin, Francis the First, Clovis, Theodosius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and to the battles of Fon- 
tenoy, Agincourt, Pavia, Pharsalia, and Ac- 
tium. Who would not say, that, the man whé 
would disbelieve such facts, had bidden fare- 
well to common sense’? This reminds us of 
a remark, which was made on this subject by 
one of the greatest geniuses that ever orna- 
mented the Civil Department of France. 

‘I feel,’ says Aguesseau in his Metaphysica 
Dissertations, ‘that there are facts with which 
I am acquainted only by human testimony, 
and of which it is as impossible for me te en- 
tain a doubt as of geometrical or self-evident 
truths. Can I doubt, for instance, of the-ex- 
istence of Rome, which I never visited ? Can 
I even suspect that the Historian deceives 





me, or that he himself is deceived, when be 
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assures me that Augustus was the First of the 
Roman Emperors ; that Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered the New World? If Ge 
metrical truths are more evident, becau 
can discover their principle, the others” have 
the advantage of being within the reath oF 
the general masg of mankind, and of making 
a much deeper and more derable ession 
upon them. We frequently hear, or read of 
discussions on Geometrical Methods, and on 
evidence itself, but ‘we sever heard, or read 
of a doubt relative to the existence of Rome ; 
yet if a man could be found who would doubt 
about facts of this mature, he would be put 
down by the sensiblé world, as a fool, or a 
contemptible Sophist who abused the powers 
of his anderstanding. 

It is. thus. that reasoning, the senses, and 
testimony, whether separately or conjunctive- 
ly can be considered as a foundation for the 
various kinds of knowledge. The question 
is not how to render man infallible, or im- 
peccable ;.the possession of universal truth, 
like perfect virtue, is not designed for this 
world. 

If man is intelligent, he is also free ; and 
in his inquiry after truth, as well as in- his 
moral conduct, he can make a good, or 
bad.use. of his free will. In vain does he 
possess the means of acquiring truth, if he 
will not use them; or if passion, or pride di- 
rects them. It would be a great, a fatal illu- 
sion for him to suppose that every thing is 
permitted for the triumph of truth, merely 
because his mind is, in some respects, en- 
lightened ; whereas he ought to know that 
the greatest enemies to truth are his passions. 
Errors, therefore, as well as vices, will be 
found here below, as long as man exists. 
Shall it then be said, that men know nothing 
beeause they know not all? Is there no 
trath, because error so extensively prevails ? 
We might as well assert that there is no Vir- 
tue, because the earth is contaminated with 
vice; or that Light does not exist, because 
we are often involved in darkness. Do we 
wish to continue in that happy frame of mind 
in which wisdom loves to dwell? We may 
say with the great and learned Lactantius.— 
Among philosophers, some have pretended 
that we can know every thing; such beings 
gre fools: others allege that it is impossible 
te know any thing ; these are not wiser than 
the former. The first have allowed too much 
to man, the others have not given enough to 
the creature. Both have been equally guilty 
of excess. Where then is wisdom to be 
found? It consists in not believing that we 
can know all, which is the special preroga- 
tive of the Deity, and in not pretending that 
we know nothing, which is a characteristic 
of the brute creation. Between these two 
extremes, there is a middle course allotted 
unto man—lIt is that kind of knowledge 
which is clouded by, or mixed up with igno- 
rance, 








MISSIONS OF PARAGUAY. 
([&G-conTINVED FROM NO. 2.—PAGE 3..4§ 
Christian Republic— Happiness of the Indians. 


The first Savages who complied with the 
exhortations of the Jesuits were the Guarinis, 
a tribe scattered along the rivers Paranapane, 


vill amidr the direction of Fathers Maceta 
whoughnatnes itlis but just to 


and 
es ng.those;dif;:the ébenefactors: of 
aapkinds ,.. village! was:called ' Loretto, 
an d in the;sequel,, as: r Indian churches 


were successively est hed, they were all 
comprehended under the general name of Re- 

uctions. _ In a. few, years their number 
amounted to thirty, and, they collectively 
composed that celebrated christian common- 
wealth, which seemed to be a relic of antiquity 
discovered in the New World. They con- 
firmed before our eyes, that great truth known 
to Greece and Rome, that with religion and 
not with the abstract principles of philosophy, 
men are to be civilized and empires founded. 

Each village was governed by two mission- 
aries, who superintended the affairs both 
spiritual and temporal of the little republics. 
No stranger was permitted to reside there 
longer than three days; and to prevent all 
Ba intercourse as was liable to corrupt the 
manners of the new christians, they were for- 
bidden to speak the Spanish language ; though 
all the converts could read and write it cor- 
rectly. 

In each settlement there were two schools ; 
the one for the first rudiments of learning, the 
other for dancing and music. The latter 
which likewise served as a foundation for the 
laws of the ancient republics was particularly 
cultivated by the Guarinis, who could them- 
selves build organs, and makes harps, flutes, 
guitars, and all our martial instruments. 

As soon as a boy had attained the age of 
seven years, the two superiors began to study 
his character. If he appeared adapted for 
mechanical occupations, he was placed in 
one of the workshops of the Reduction, the 
choice of which was left to himself. Here 
he became a goldsmith, gilder, watch-maker, 
lock-smith, carpenter, cabinet-maker, weaver 
or founder. All these trades were originally 
established by the Jesuits themselves; who 
had learned all the useful arts for the express 
purpose of instructing the Indians in them, 
without being obliged to have recourse to 
strangers. 

Such of the young people as preferred ag- 
ricultural pursuits were enrolled in the class 
of husbandmen; and those who still retained 
any strolling propensity from their former 
way of life wandered about with the flocks. 
The women worked apart from the men, 
at their own homes. At the beginning of 
every week, a certain quantity of wool and 
cotton was distributed among them; this 
they were to return on the Saturday evening, 
ready for further operations. They were 
likewise engaged in rural employments, which 
occupied their leisure without exceeding their 
strength. 

There were no public markets in the vil- 
lages: on stated days each family was sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life. One of the 
missionaries superintended the distribution, 
and took care that the shares should be pro- 
portionate to the number of persons belonging 
to each cottage. 

The ringing of a bell was the signal for be- 
ginning and leaving off work. It was heard 
at the first dawn of day; when the children 
immediately assembled in the church, and 
their matin concert, like that of the birds, 
lasted till sun-rise. The men and women 
afterwards attended Mass, and then repaired 





Pirape, and Uraguay. ‘THey formed a large 


to their respective labors. At the decline of 


day, the bell again summoned the new citi. 
zens to the altar, and evening prayers Werte 
chanted in two parts, accompanie by a full 


7‘ 
The ground was divided into lots, and each 
family cultivated one of them for the s 
of its wants: There was besides, a public 
field called the Possession of God* The 
produce of this common field was destined to 
make up for the deficiency of bad crops, and 
to support the widows, orphans, and infirm: 
it likewise seryed as a fund for war. If, at 
the end of the year, any surplus remained in 
the public exchequer, it went to defray the 
expenses of the church, and to discharge the 
tribute of a gold crown, paid by every family 
to the King of Spain.t 

A cacique or war-chief, a corregidor for the 
administration of justice, regidors and alcades 
for the police and the superintendence of the 
public works, composed the ciyil, military, 
and political establishment of the Reductions, 
These ‘magistrates were elected by the gen- 
eral assembly of the citizens; but it appears 
that they were only permitted to choose out. 
of a certain number of persons proposed by 
the missionaries: this was a law borrowed 
from the senate and people of Rome. There 
was moreover an officer called Fiscal, a kind 
of public censor, elected by the elders. He 
kept a register of all the males capable of 


bearing arms. A Tenicute was the inspector - 


of children ; he conducted them to the church, 
and attended them to the schools, carrying a 
long stick in his hand: he reported to the 
missionaries such observations as he hadmade 
on the manners, dispositions, and good or bad 
qualities of his pupils. 

Finally, the village was divided into several 
quarters, each of which had a superintendent, 
As the Indians are naturally sluggish and im- 
provident, a person was appointed to over- 
look the agricultural operations, and to com- 
pel the heads of families to cultivate their 
lands. 

In case of any infringement of the laws, 
the first fault was punished by a secret repri- 
mand from the missionaries; the second, by 
a public penance at the door of the church, 
as among the early christians; the third, by 
the discipline of the whip. But in the century 
and a half, during which this republic sub- 
sisted, we scarcely find asingle instance of 
an Indian who incurred the last mentioned 
chastisement. ‘All their faults,” says Char- 
levoix, ‘tare the faults of children; they con- 
tinue such all their lives in many things, and 
have likewise all the good qualities of in- 
fancy.” 

The indolent were sentenced to cultivate a 
larger portion of the common field; so that a 
judicious economy had made the very defects 
of these innocent creatures subservient to the 
general prosperity. 

In order to prevent licentiousness, care 
was taken to marry the young people at an 
early age. Such women as had no children, 


retired, during the absence of their husbands, . 


to a particular building, called the House of 
Refuge. The sexes were kept almost com- 
pletely separate, as in the Grecian republics; 


they had distinct benches at church, and dif-,.,.« 








* Montesquieu was mistaken in supposing that there 
was a community of property in Paraguay; here we see 
what led him into this error. ; 


+ Charlevoix’s Hist. Par 
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estimated this tribute at one-fifth of the capital. 
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No. 3. , : ; | 
hich they went.in and. out |sion andstudy, as the disciples of Pythagoras, 
aia Such was the emulation ‘which’ prevailed 


minglin ; deny at4 

There were fixed regulations for every 

thing, not excepting dress, which, though de- 
cent and becoming, was not ungraceful. The 
women wore a plain white tunic, fastened 
round the waist; their arms and legs were 
uncovered; and their loosely flowing hair 
served them instead of a veil. 

The men were habited like the ancient Cas- 

’ tilians. When they went to their work they 
ut a white frock over this dignified dress. 
Those who had signalized themselves by acts 
of courage or virtue, were distinguished by 
frocks of a purple color. 

‘ The Spaniards and the Portuguese of Bra- 
zil in particular, made incursions into the 
territory of the christian republic, and daily 
catried off some of its citizens into slavery. 
Determined to put an end to these depreda- 
tions, the Jesuits, by delicate management, 
contrived to obtain permission from the court 
of Madrid to arm their converts. ‘They pro- 
cured the raw materials, established founda- 
ries for cannon and manufactories of gun- 

owder, and trained to war those who were 
not suffered to live in peace. A regular mili- 
tary force assembled every Monday to per- 
form evolutions, and be reviewed by a caci- 
que: there were prizes for the archers, the 
pikemen, the slingers, the artillery-men, and 
the musqueteers. The Portuguese . when 
they returned, instead of finding a few strag- 
gling and panic-struck husbandmen, were 
met by battalions who cut them in pieces, 
and pursued them to their very forts. It.was 
remarked that these new troops never reced- 
ed, and that they rallied without confusion, 
amid the fire of the enemy. Such was their 
ardor, that they were often hurried away by 
it in their military exercises, and it was found 
necessary to interrupt them for fear of acci- 
dents. 

Paraguay then afforded an example of a 
State exempt both from the dangers of a 
wholly military constitution, like that of Lace- 
demon, and the inconveniences of a wholly 
pacific community, such as that of the quak- 
ers. The great political problem was solved : 
agriculture which sustains, and arms which 
preserve, were here united. The Guarinis 
were planters though they had no slaves, and 
soldiers, without being ferocious ; immense 
and sublime advantages which they owed to 
the christian religion, and which, under the 
system of polytheism, neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans had ever enjoyed. 

In every particular this wise medium was 
observed: the christian republic was neither 
absolutely agricultural, nor exclusively ad- 
dicted to war, nor entirely cut off from let- 
ters and commerce ; it had a little of every 
thing; but an abundance of festivals. It was 
neither morose, like Sparta, nor frivolous like 
Athens; the citizen was neither oppressed 
with toil, nor intoxicated with pleasure. Fi- 
nally, the missionaries, while they confined 
the multitude to the prime necessaries of life, 
were capable of distinguishing among the 
flock those children whom nature had mark- 
ed for higher destinies. According to Plato’s 
plan, they separated such as gave indications 
of genius, in order to initiate them in the sci- 
ences, and letters.. ‘This select number was 


called the Congregation; the children belong- 
ing to.it were educatedin a kind of seminary,, 
and subjected to the same rigid silence, seclu- 


among them, thatthe mere threat of being 
sent back to the inferior schools plunged a 
pupil into the deepest distress. It was this 
excellent institution that was destined one 
day to furnish the country with Priests, Mag- 
istrates, and Heroes. 

The villages of the Reductions occupied a 
considerable space, generally on the bank of 
ariver and in an agreeable situation. All 
the houses were uniform, built of stone and of 
a single story; the streets were spacious and 
as straight as a line. In the centre of the 
village were seen the publie square formed by 
the church, the habitation of the missionaries, 
the arsenal, the publie — the house of 
refuge, and the inn for strangers. The 
churches .were handsome and highly orna- 
mented ; the walls were covered with pictures 
separated by festoons of natural flowers and 
foliage. On Festivals, perfumed waters were 
sprinkled in the nave, and the Sanctuary was 
strewed with the flowers of lianas. 

The cemetery, situated behind the church, 
formed an oblong square inclosed with walls 
about breast high. {t was bordered all round 
by an alley of palm-trees and cypresses, and 
intersected longitudinally by other alleys of 
lemon and orange-trees. That in the middle, 
led to a chapel where was celebrated every 
Monday a Mass for the dead. 

From the end of the streets of the village, 
avenues of the finest and largest trees led to 
other chapels which were seen in the distance: 
these religious monuments served as bounda- 
ries to the Processions on occasions of extra- 
ordinary solemnity. 

On Sunday, after the Mass, the ceremonies 
of betrothing and marriage were performed, 
and inthe evening the Catechumens, and in- 
fants were baptized in the same manner asin 
the primitive church. 

The principal Festivals were announced by 
extraordinary parade. On the preceding 
evening bonfires were kindled, the streets 
were illuminated, and the children danced in 
the public square. Next morning, at day 
break, the soldiers appeared under arms, 
The war-cacique who headed them was moun- 
ted on a stately charger, and proceeded 
under a canopy borne by two horsemen at his 
side. At noon, after divine service, an enter- 
tainment was given to such strangers as hap- 
pened to be at the place, and a small quantity 
of wine was allowed to be drunk. In the 
evening, there were races, at which the two 
fathers were present, to deliver the prizes to 
the victors ; and as soon as it was dark they 
gave the signal for retiring, on which all these 
happy and peaceful families repaired to their 


-homes to enjoy the sweets of repose. 


in these communities of christian savages 
there were neither law-suits nor quarrels ; 
even the distinctions of meum and tuum were 
unknown; for as Charlevoix observes, he 
possesses nothing of his own, who is always 
ready to share the little he has with those 
who are in want. Abundantly supplied with 
all the necessaries of life; governed by the 
same persons who had rescued them from 
barbarism, and whom they justly regarded as 
a kind of divinities ; indulging the best feel- 
ings of nature in the bosom of their families 
and in their native land ; enjoying the advan- 
tages of civilized life without ever having quit- 





ted the desert, and the -pleasures of society 











ithous having lost those. of solitude +! these 
lians might boast of a happiness unprece- 
dented in the world. Hospitality, aan 


justice and the tender virtues flowed natur 
from their hearts, at the command of Religion, 
as the ripe fruit of the olive is shaken off by 
the wi Mauratori has in one single word 
pourtrayed this christian commonwealth, b 
entitling the description he has given of it I! 
Christianismo feli 

We should think» that but one sentiment 
can be excited by the perusal of this history, 
namely, a wish to, eross the ocean, and far 
distant from troubles and revolutions, to seek 
an obscure life in the huts of these savages, 
and a peaceful grave under the palm-trees of 
their cemeteries. But neither are the deserts 
so solitary, nor the seas so vast, as to secure 
man from the afflictions which pursue him. 
Whenever we delineate the felicity of a “na- 
tion, we must at last come to the catastrophe’; 
amid the most pleasing pictures, the heart of 
the writer is harrowed by this melanchély 
reflection which is incessantly recurring: AU 
this is no more. The missions of Par 
are destroyed; the savages, assembled to~ 
gether with so much trouble are agaimwat 
dering in the woods, or buried alive im the 
edhe of the earth, The destruction of one 
of the fairest works ever produced by the 
hand of man has been applauded. It was a 
creation of christianity, a field fertilized with 
the blood of Apostles; as such it deserved for- 
sooth nought but hatred and contempt !!. Ney- 
ertheless, at the very moment when we tri- 
umphed at the sight of Indians consigned in 
the New World to an execrable servitude; all 
Europe re-echoed our philanthropy and love 
of liberty. These disgraceful variations of 
human nature, according as it is actuated by 
contrary passions, stupefy the soul, and would’ 
be sufficient to excite a hatred of our species 
were we to keep our eyes too long‘fixed upon 
them. . Let us then rather say, that we are 
weak creatures, that the ways of the Almighty 
are inscrutable, and that he is pleased te try 
his servants. While we are mourning Here, 
the simple christians of Paraguay, now baried © 
in the mines of Potosi, are doubtless: adermg 
the Hand which hath smitten them ; andy by 
their patient endurance of affliction, are ae- 
quiring a place in that republic of the Saints 
which is beyond the reach of the perseeutions 
of men. 
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Having completed in this day’s Number, 
what we had to say, in the course we pro- 
posed to ourselves, on the subject of the Hott’ 
Scripture it will not be unacceptable to" dur 
readers to peruse the sentiments of the grenty? 
the immortal Fenelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, on the ‘same subject which we have 
commenced in this Number. ‘This truly emi- 
nént and pious man, ong of the greatest 


Bishops that. France ever had, and so deserv-' *” 


edly esteemed by Protestatits themselves, 
who with the ‘most perfect zeal and piety, 
blended equal wisdom and learning, fully ex- 
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plains, in a letter to the Bishop of Arras, the 
Principles of the Catholic Church, on the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures in the Vul- 
gar tongue.—He represents it as a danger- 
ous prejudice, and too much approximating 
to those of Protestants, ‘to believe that 
Christians cannot be solidly instructed in all 
the truths of Religion, without reading the 
Holy Scriptures. There were even of the 
Faithful, in the time of the Apostles, amidst 
barbarians, innumerable persons, highly 
spiritual, perfect, and rich, as St. Paul ob- 
serves, in all word and in all knowledge, 
although ‘they had never read the Sacred 
Books: Tradition sufficed to form their faith 
and their morals. The Church which gives 
us the Scriptures, gives us, without the Scrip- 
tures, by its living word, the same instruc- 
tions, that we draw from the sacred text. 
‘The unwritten word, which is in the mouth 
of the Spouse of the Son of God, supplies 
the defect of the written, and affords the 
kame interior aliment. In this state, the 
Faithful were so enlightened, that at the first 
contagious discourse they would have shut 
their ears; so firmly were they strengthened 
in sanctity of faith, and in docility towards 
the Church; such was that happy simplicity 
which mapressed them with a delicate dis- 
ecernment against the seductions of the most 
subtile of the Innovators. ‘They, therefore, 
greatly deceive themselves, according to St. 
Jrenaeus, who believe that the Church cannot 
raise its Children to the highest perfection, 
as well in Faith as in Virtues, without making 
them read the Holy Scriptures. The Ascetics, 
evén in their deserts, were nourished of God 
by prayer, without the Scriptures, and ar- 
rived at the highest degree of contemplation 
without their succour. 

The learned and judicious Archbishop ex- 
plains how the habitual reading of the Scrip- 
tures had not formerly for the Laity the same 
inconvenience as at present. Simplicity of 
faith, docility of mind, the great authority of 
Pastors, and the continual instruction on the 
sacred text whiich they gave to the People, pre- 
vented in those times, the principal abuse that 
was to be feared ; moreover, they were put on 
their guard against those individuals who 
distorted the text to a new sense, and guve 
rise to the most dangerous disputations. 

Fenelon clearly proves by examples, how 
much the Bible may be abused by presump- 
tion, igaoratice and prejudice. He cites passa- 
ges which have scandalized weak minds, and 
at which haughty spirits revolted. The best 
aliment, he observes, turns into poison, in mor- 
bid stomachs ; as on the other band, difficul- 
ties vanish, when with good faith the Light is 
sought. Wickliff, Luther, Calvin, and all the 
Sectarians of the 16th Century, did not cease 
to exclaim :—“ Read the Scriptures, it is.the 


only rale of our faith; the ‘truths it’contains 
explain’ themselves ; eyery one is.a proper 
judge of what it contains!! What has been 
the consequence? Why, that this unequal 
rule has given rise to a multitude of contra- 
dictory interpretations, and that this so cer- 
tain an authority has lent itself to every 
error. All the Sects quote Scripture in their 
support, and none of them will see in Scripture 
the reasons that are opposed tothem. Luther 
pretends to follow the Bible only, in attempt- 
ing to effect his reforms ; Calvin proceeding 
still farther, supports himself by Scripture. 
The Anabaptists, the Quakers, the Shakers, 
the Methodists, the Unitarians, Moravians, 
Pietists, Separatists, and a crowd of other 
Dissenters, departed from the True Church 
under a thousand different names of Protes- 
tantism, allinvoking Scripture, and all divided 
on the interpretation they should adopt. The 
Bible is plain, they all say, notwithstanding 
which, they cannot agree among themselves 
how to understand it. In Theory they would 
make us believe that they follow the Bible 
alone ; but in Practice, they follow only their 
own opinions. Thus, they refuse to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Church ; and this in- 
deed is the only rule they preserve inviolate. 
They reject the Yoke of the Holy See, yet sub- 
mit to the decisions of Assemblies that have 
themselves declared that they submit to no 
authority. Thus, after having overset the rule, 
they are obliged to return to it. The Bible 
cannot possibly serve as its own Interpreter, 
nor terminate the debates which the inter- 
preter of it has caused. Hence have arisen 
the Synods, established by the Protestants, 
their confessions of faith, their formularies for 
signature, and the other measures, which at- 
test that they are not practically bound to the 
Bible alone, and that they fee] the want of an 
authority which explains and gives its sense. 

After this conduct of the Protestants them- 
selves, there is no ground for astonishment 
that the Catholic Church does not approve in- 
discriminately of every translation in the vul- 
gar tongue, and that it forbids the use of 
that which is not authorized. She knows that 
translators may by mistake or design, give an 
unfaithful version of the sacred text. Some, 
through ignorance, others through an excess 
of criticism, several through presumption, 
and many through prejudice, may introduce 
a condemnable sense, conceal the truth, and 
attenuate its precepts. One word added or 
omitted may give currency to anerror. But if 
the Church has learnt to mistrust translatoins 
in the vulgar tongue made by men who are 
Catholics or pass for such, with how much 
more reason ought it not to suspect trans- 
lations that are made by Protestants? Is 
it not quite obvious, that they who are accus- 
tomed to find their errors in the Bible, trans- 


ly weakens the passages in which the Divjite 
of Christ is expressed. A Calvinist is dey. 
terous in managing the texts that are favour. 
able to the Real Presence. Some sects ex. 
clude the co-operation of Man with grace. Th 
short, all the translations made by the Proteg. 
tants, tend to favour their particular system 
of doctrine. It is for this reason, that they 
publish translations of the Bible; and it is 


upon that account that the Catholic Church 


rejects and calls upon her children to distrust 


them. 


We request our Readers to read attentively 


the whole letter of Fenelon, as it will appear 
in our succeeding numbers. We commence to 


day with the first part. It is a masterly pro. 
duction. 








FENELON’S LETTER. 
A Letter of the celebrated Feneron, 


the venerable Archbishop of Cambray, Oy 


THE Reapinc or THE Hoxy Scriprorgs; 
addressed to the Bishop of Arras. 
My Lord—Since it is your wish to have 
my opinion as to the ey of the Lait 
reading the Scriptures, I shall sinnis ail 
that veneration and respect which are due to 
you. I consider it to be altogether a useless 
and unnecessary task, to undertake to prove 
in our days, a fact already acknowled 
viz: that the Laity were in the habit of read. 
ing the Scriptures in the first ages of the 
Church ; to be assured of this, we have only 
to refer to the writings of St. Chrisostem ; 
he expresses (iz his Preface on St, Paul’s 
Epis. to the Romans) his deep ~~ that 
the Faithful understood not St. Paul as they 
should; and that some of them were so igno- 
rant as not to know even the number of -his 
Epistles ; this deficiency, he says, arose from 
the neglect of applying themselves assidu- 
ously to the study of them ; he adds that, the 
ignorance of the Holy Scriptures is the 
source of heresy and depravity of morals; 
for they who open not their eyes to the light 
of Scripture, necessarily fall into error and 
numerous faults. These words were addres- 
sed principally te the Laity, who attended 
the instructions of this Father. St. Jerome, 
speaking to Leta on the education of her 
Grand-daughter tells her, ‘when the child 
will be more advanced, that her parents 
should conduct her into the Sanctuary of 
the Holy Scriptures, to consult the Prophets 
and the Apostles upon her spiritual union 
with Jesus Christ, her divine Spouse, and 
should make her recite, every day, a regular 
task from the choicest passages of the Serip- 
ture which they could select for her; that 
she should commit to memory a certain num- 
ber of Verses in Greek ; to become acquaint- 
ed with the Latin Version; to esteem the 
Holy Scriptures in preference to the' most 
precious of gems and of costly robes; to 
learn the Psalms, the Proverbs of Solomon 
and Ecclesiastes or the Rule of Life; to 
trample under feet the pomps and vanities of 
this world; to learn from the Book of Job 
how to imitate his example of courage and 
patience ; never to lose sight of the Gespel, 
and to drink deep of the salutary streams 
which flow throughout the Acts of the Apos 








late it ia the same sense ? A Socinian natural- 


tles and of their Epistles. He also recom 
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5 to her to learn by heart the Prophets, 
ev First Books of the Scriptures, the 
Books of Kings, and of Paralipomenon, the 
Books of Esdras and Esther, and to reserve 
for the last, the perusal of the Canticle of 
Cantieles, lest her delicacy might be wound- 
ed ata time when incapable of penetrating 
the sense of it which is clothed in the garb 
of seeming carnality, but which in war 
denotes the spiritual union of the Soul wit 


erome did not alter, by this plan of edu- 
pao discipline of the Church in his 
time, but on the contrary, only follows the 
plan prescribed by universal custom regard-~ 
ing the education of Christian Daughters. 
Now, if, according to the opinion of this Doc- 
tor of the Church, a Child should learn the 
entire Scriptures, and get them almost by 
heart, what shall we conclude with regard 
to those who have arrived at the age of ma- 
turity, particularly those of acknowledged 
piety and discretion! Besides, in his days 
the Holy Scriptures, as well as the entire 
Liturgy, were written in the Vernacular 
Tongue, which was the Latin: All the West 
understood this Tongue in which they posses- 
sed an ancient Version of the Bible, termed 
by St Augustine, the Old Italic. The same 
may be said with regard to the East: There 
the people spoke the Greek Language, and 
they were as familiar with the Septuagint 
and Greek Liturgy as our people are with 
the French Version. But without entering 
into any criticism on this subject, it is as clear 
as the noon day, that the people had the Bible 
and Liturgy in their own Vernacular Tongue, 
which their Children were obliged to read as 
constituting their principal, nay, their chief 
accomplishment. Moreover, their Pastors 
took particular care to explain the Holy 
Scriptures to their people, and recommended 
to them to read them frequently, by which 
means they became well acquainted with the 
very text. They considered the neglect of 
this duty as the source of heresy and corrup- 
tion of morals. Thus we see that there is 
no necessity of proving what is so clear and 


the other hand, my Lord, it cannot be denied 
that the Chureh, which observed so much 
rudence in gradually unfolding the profound 

ysteries of Faith anc Form of the Sacra- 
ments to the Catechumens, would lose sight 
of her usual prudence, with respect to the 
reading of the Scriptures, to the neophytes 
and young persons, as yet weak inthe Faith, 
The Jews themselves have given an instance 
of this so necessary a mode of proceeding, 
in not permitting the perusal of the com- 
mencement of the Book of Genesis, and cer- 
tain passages of the Book of Ezechiel, and 
the Canticle of Canticles to young persons, 
or to those who had not arrived at the age of 
maturity. We find that St. Jerome used the 
same precaution in his instructions to young 
Leda as to some Books, and afterwards to 
others, and then reserve for the last the Can- 
ticle of Canticles, for the reasons above 
stated; and until some progress would be 
made in the knowledge and in the practice 
of interior virtues. Thus, on the one hand 
the Scriptures were given to the Faithful in 
general, and on the other, they were not 
given to each one in particular, but in pro- 
portion to his wants, and conformable to the 
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6th Question—Why has God wished the 
Scripture to be obscure ! 


1. Various reasons may be assigned ; the 
three following are the principal :—First, 
that due order may be observed between the 
Masters and their Disciples, and between the 
Shepherd and their Sheep: which could not 
be observed, if the Scripture were so clear 
that all might equally understand it, (Eph. 
4. 11. and 1. Corinth. 12 29.) Second, that 
the Authority and Majesty of the Scripture 
may be greater, which would not be so held in 
such high esteem, if it were clear and obvious 
to all, even to Infidels: (Math. 7. 6.) Give 
not that which is Holy to Dogs; neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest perhaps they tram- 
ple them under their feet.—Third reason, that 
there may be no occason of pride afforded 
us, which would certainly be the case, if we 
should think that the most profound Myste- 
ries of Faith could be easily understood by 
us. This occasion is removed, for we find 
that the obscurity of the Scripture is so 
great, that, with our own lights, it is impos- 
sible for us to penetrate it; and therefore we 
stand in need of other help, and are obliged 
to recur to God, as Dayid did, to enlighten 


his mysteries, as, Open thou my eyes : and I 
will consider the wondrous things of thy law. 
(Psal. 118. 18,) 

2. Hence it happens, that proud and self- 
conceited men, who are prudent in their own 
eyes, and depend much on their own talents, 
do not acquire the true sense of Scripture, 
because God resists the Proud and gives grace 
to the Humble. Thus Christ says, Math, 11. 
25. I confess to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them to little ones, And the Apostle, Rom. 
1. 22. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools. Such are all Heretics. 


3. But they object against us, that we con- 
demn the Scripture, when we say that it is 
obscure. No such thing. We do not con- 
demn, but extol and commend it. For, as it 
may be commended and extolled on account 


cause it abounds in hidden Mysteries and 





progress he made therein. 
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the depths of the sea. Secondly, Mines of 
Gold and Silver appear not on the surface of 
the earth, but are concealed in its inmost 
recesses. Thirdly, We seldom expose, in 
our houses, our most ptecious things to the 
view of all, but rather keep them in some 
secret place, which is also well secured. 
Fourthly, We are not apt to commit secrets 
of great importanee indiscriminately to all, 
but only to faithful and steady friends, Hence 
he infers, that, since the things which are 
contained in the Scripture are, in their na- 
ture, far more excellent than any of those 
mentioned above, so it is highly proper that 
they should be farther, remoyed fromthe 
sense and understanding of men. 


" . ; 


7th Question. Since the Scripture is ob- 
scure, who ought to interpret it ? 


1. God, as we have hinted above, has de- 
sired to maintain this order in the Chureh, 
that some should teach, others shoald learn, 
some should interpret the Seriptures, and 
others should perform their appropriate 
duties. Whence it follows, that. not,every 
one; but a few only, should, by the, appoint- 
ment of God, interpret the Scriptures and 
especially those on whom this duty devolves, 
and who are chosen for this purpose by. God 
himself, agreeably to that of Ephes. 4, 11. 


our minds, and to reveal to us the secrets of And he gave some Apostles; and some P pam 


and other some Evangslists, and other some 


Pastors and Detors. And 1. Cor. 42; 29. 
Are all Apostles? Are all Prophets ? Are all 


Doctors? are all workers of Mitacles ? Have 
all the Grace of healing? Do all-speakwith 
tongues? Do all interpret? As ifthe should 
say: By no means. It belongs tosome to 
teach and to interpret, to others to hear and 
to learn. 


2. This is further and beautifully shewn by 
a comparison borrowed from the haman 
body. For, as there are in the human Body 
many members, and all do not exercise the 
same. office ; so in the Church, which is the 
Body of Christ, there are many Faithful, and 
yet all receive not from God the same 
graces aiid functions. 7 ene in deed, by the 
Spirit, is given the word of wisdom: and to 
another the word of knowledge according to the 


same spirit: to another faith in the same spirit = 


of its origin, because it is Divine ; and on ac-|#0 «nother the grace of healing in one spirits 
count of its certainty, because it is Infalli-|¢0 @nother the working of mir acles : to another 
ble : so also, on account of its obscurity, be- prophecy... 44s eee to another interpre- 


tation of speeches. And as the same Apostle 


Prophecies. This is beautifully explained:by |S@ys, Rom. 12, 3. According @s God hath 
Theodoret in his Preface to Ezechiel, where |4ivided to every one -the measure of faith. 
he shows by various examples, that the more | Which we explain thus: As the eyes, do not 
precious, generally speaking, things are, the | "surp the office of hearing, nor the ears of 
farther are they removed from the senses of | seeing, nor the feet of eating, because God 





men. First, because Pearls lie hidden in'has not appointed them fur this: so im the 
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Church, all should not usurp the office of 


teaching and of interpreting the Scripture, 
nor all of working miracles, because God 
hath divided to every one as he wished: and 
some were to be Teachers, others hearers, 
and so forth. 

3. This order is violated by our adversa- 
ries, who allow all, without distinction, even 
Laymen and prattling women, the privilege 
of reading and interpreting the Scripture 
although they have never been called to this 
by God, and consequently are wholly unfit 
for it. And things have long since come to 
this pass among the different Sectarians, that 


every Cobler, and every Tinker, will think 
he perfectly understands and is authorized to 


interpret the Scripture; and stands there- 
fore in no need of instruction from any one. 
Let all such read these words of the apostle, 
1. Cor. 12. 21. And the eye cannot say to the 
hand I need not thy help ; nor again the head 
to the feet = Ihave no need of you. Let them 
read also that of 2 Tim. 9. 12. But, I suffer 
not a woman to teach. 

4. Nevertheless, Gardius, a Lutheran, ob- 
jects, (which is indeed surprising,) that Tim- 
othy had learnt the Scripture from his Mother 
and Grand-mother, and consequently that- 
Women may teach the Scripture. (2. Tim 
1. 5. and again, Chap. 3. 15.) The words 
of the first quotation are: Calling to mind 
that faith which is in thee unfeigned, which also 
dwelt first in thy Grand-mother Lois, and in 
thy Mother Eunice, and I am certain that in 
thee also. The words of the second are: 
And because from thy infancy thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures, which can instruct thee to 
salvation, by the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
The reader will perceive nothing of the kind 
in either text—not one word of his (Timo- 
thy’s) having learnt the Scripture from either 
his Mother or Grand-mother. In the first 
passage, it is said only that his mother and 
Grand-mother were of the Faithful, although 
his Father was a Gentile. And in the sec- 
ond, that Timothy had known the Scripture 
from ‘his infancy. But from whom he ob- 
tained that knowledge, the text does not say. 
Gardius pretends that he obtained it from his 
Mother and Grand-mother; but does not 
prove it. Why might he not have acquired 
it rather from some Doctor of the Law, as 
St. Paul, who, when a Child, had learnt it 
from Gamualiel? (Acts 22. 3.) Why not in 
the Synagogue, or Temple, where the Child- 
ren used to assemble? (Luke 2. 46.) We 
are certain that he learnt much from the 
Apostle St. Paul: 2. Tim. 1. 13. Hold the 
the form of sound words which thou hast heard 
of me in faith. And again, Chap. 3. 10. 
But thou hast fully known my doctrine ; and a 
little after, but continue thou in those things 


= => 


which thou hast learned, and which have been 
committed to thee ‘ Laihoidig) of whith thom hast 
learned them ; that is, of me, and not of thy 
Mother or Grand-mother. 





Sth Question—Whether Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, or other Anti-Catholic Sectarians 
have the true Scripture ? 


1. They have not. Which we thus prove 
from what has been said above. Three 
things are chiefly to be considered in the 
Scripture. First, The Canon, or the Cata- 
logue of the Books of Scripture. Second, 
The Version, or Translation. Third, The 
Sense and interpretation. But Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and all other Anti-Catholic Sec- 
tarians have neither an authentic Canon, nor 
an authentic Version, nor any authentic In- 
terpretation: Therefore, they have not an 
authentic Scripture. The Minor Proposi- 


tion may be easily demonstrated, in all its 
parts. 
2. First, They have not an authentic 


Canon, because neither the Canon of the 
Lutherans, nor the Canon of the Calvinists, 
nor the Canon of the other Anti-Catholic 
Sectarians, all of which vary, was ever ap- 
proved by the Church. For, from the time 
of Innocent 1. the Canon of the Catholics 
has always been used in the Church, which 
was confirmed and ratified in the Council of 
Trent: and before the days of Innocent, you 
will not find any two authors, who perfectly 
agree in all things respecting the Canon of 
the Lutherans, or of the Calvinists, or of any 
other Sectarian. 

3. Secondly, They have not an authentic 
Version. They have indeed many Versions, 
as we have already observed, but all these 
are new and suspected, and which have been 
condemned even by Sectarians themselves. 
Thus, for example, Luther’s Version is re- 
jected by the Tigurinians, by the Osiandrians, 
by Bucer, Munster, Zuinglius, Keckerman, 
and @ host of others; and finally, is disap- 
proved of by Luther himself. 
great number of others, Zuinglius writes thus 
to Luther, Tom. 2. ad Luth. lib. de S. con- 
cerning his corrupt translation: Thou cor- 
ruptest the word of God, O Luther ; thou art 
seen to be a manifest and common corrupter and 
perverter of the Holy Scripture ; how much 


Among a 


are we astonished at thee, who have hitherlo 
esteemed thee beyond all measure ; and prove 
Again, Luther’s Ger- 
man translation of the Old Testament, espe- 
cially of Job and the Prophets, has its blem- 
ishes, says Keckerman, Syst. 8. Theol. lib. 
2. p. 188. and those no small ones : neither 
ave the blemishes in his New Testamevt to be 
accounted small ones ; ane of which is his omit- 


thee to be sucha man ! 








ting and wholly leaning ert tle tat dp 
John’s Episile : ‘There are three who 
testimony in Heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost. And these three | are’ 
one,” Again, in Rom. 8. 28. he adds the 
word “alone” to the text, saying : “we age 
count a man to be justified by Faith alone, 
without the works of the law.” He persist- 
ed obstinately and wilfully in his intolerable cor- 
ruptions, saying : ‘so I -will, so I command 
let my will be instead of reason,” &c. (Tom! 
5, Germ. fol. 141. 144.) “ Luther will have 
it so;”’ and finally thus concludes : “The 
word” * alone” “‘must remain in my New 
Testament, although all the Papists run mad, 
they shall not take it from thence: It grieves 
me, that I did not add also those two other 
words: without all works of all laws.” The 
Tigurinians treat his Version with scorn, 
as Staltzius complains in his defence of Lu- 
ther. The Osiandrians charge him with 
fraud, and with falsifying the text; Bucer 
with manifest and numerous errors; Mun- 
ster, with the omission of many verses, 
Finally, Luther himself, after twenty years, 
confessed, that he had too often wandered 
from the sense, having trusted too much to 
the glossary of the Rabbins, as Cochlius testi- 
fies in actis Luther. Lindanus, in Dubit. and 
many others. 

On the other hand, Luther rejects the 
Zuinglian translation, calling the translators 
n matters of 'Theology, fools, asses, Anti- 
Christs, deceivers, &c. See Zuing. Tom, 2 
ad Luth. lib. de Sacr. fol. 388.) and indeed, 
not without cause; for, what could be more 
deceitful and Anti-Christian, than instead of 
our Saviour’s words, “this is my Body,” to 
translate them, “this signifies my Body,” as 
Zuinglius did, to maintain his figurative sig- 
nification of the words, and cry down Christ’s 
Rea] Presence in the Blessed Sacrament. 

When Froscheverus, the Zuinglian Printer 
of Zurick, sent Luther a Bible translated by, 
the Divines of that place, he would notire= 
ceive it; but as Hospinian and Laratherus 
<itness, rejected. and sent it back. Hosp. 
Hist. Sacram. part. vit. fol. 183. Lavath, 
Hist. Sacram. 1. 32. 


« The Tigurinian translation was, in like 
manner, so disgusting to other Protestants, 
‘that the Elector of Saxony indignantly. re- 


jected it, and adopted Luther’s translation.’ 


Hospin. in Concord. Discord. fol. 188. 
Beza censures the translation set forth by 
Oecolampadius, and the Divines of Basil, 
affirming, ‘“‘ that the Basil transtation is-itt 
many places wicked, and altogether reptigs 
nant to the mind of the Holy Ghost.” 
Castalio’s translation is also condemned 


by Beza, (in Respon ad defens. and respons. ” 


Castal.in Test. 1556. in Prof. and in Annot. 
in Mat. 3. and 4. Lac. 2. 
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heathenish, in so much, that Castalio wrote scope of Ww) relate to, mis-translation.|riexed ‘to it some are very partial, untrue, 


a special, Treatise in defence of it. In his 
Preface he thus:complains :—Some reject our 
Latin.and French translations of the Bible, 
not. only as unlearned, but also as wicked, 
and differing in many places from the mind 
of the, Holy Ghost.” 

That learned Protestant, Molinceus, speak- 
ing of Calvin’s translation, affirms that Cal- 
vin in his Harmony, makes the text of the 
Gospel to leap up and down; he uses vio- 
lence-to the letter of the Gospel, and besides 
this, adds to the text.” Jn sua. “Translat. 
Nov. Test. Part. 12. fol. 110. 

And respecting Beza’s translation, which 
the English particularly follow, the same Mo- 
lineus brings a charge against him, stating 
that “he actually changes the text.” He 
likewise gives several instances, of his cor- 
ruptions. Castalio-also, ‘a learned Calvin- 
ist,” as Osiander says, ‘‘and skilful in the 
Tongues,” reprehends Beza in a book wholly 
written against his corruptions, and says 
further: “I will not note all his errors, for 


that would require too large a volume.” In 
Test. part, 20. 30. 40. Gc. §c. In short, 
Bucer and the Osiandrians attack Luther for 
false translations ; Luther in his turn attacks 
Munster; Beza in like manner reprehends 
Castalio; Castalio censures Beza; Calvin 
writes against Servetus ; Illyricus wields his 
pen against Calvin and Beza. In defens. 
Trans. fol. 170. Staphylus and Empserus 
noted in Luther’s German Translation of the 
New Testament only, about one thousand 
four hundred heretical corruptions. See Lind. 
Dub. pag. 84, 85, 96, 98. So much for the 
confessed corruptions in foreign Protestant 
translations. 

If you desire to learn the character of the 
English Protestant Versions, pray be pleased 
to take it from the words of these following 
Protestants: Some of the most zealous and 
precise of whom, in a certain Treatise, en- 
titled, “A Petition directed to his Most 
Excellent Majesty, King James the First,” 
complain, “That our Translation of the 
Psalms, comprised in our Book of Common 
Prayer, doth, in addition, subtraction, and 
alteration, differ from the Truth of the He- 
brew in, at least, two hundred places.” If 
two hundred corruptions were found in the 
Psalms only, and that by Protestants them- 
selves, how many, think you, might be found 
from the beginning of Genesis to the end of 
the Apocalypse, if impartially ‘and strictly 
examined. They scrupled, on account of 
these perversions, to make use of the Book 
of Common Prayer; being doubtful, “ wheth- 
eraman may, with a safe conscience, sub- 
scribe thereto.” They even wrote and pub- 
lished a Practical Treatise, entitled: “A 


The reader may even see in the beginning of 
said Book, which consists of twenty-six chap- 
ters, that the Title of each points out the 
mis-translations there contained in particular. 
Petit. to his Maj. p. 75, 76. That Christ de- 
scended into Hell, page 116, and after. 

Mr. Carlile avouches, “ that the English 
Translators have depraved the sense, ob- 
scured the truth, and deceived the ignorant : 
that in many places they distort the Serip- 
tures from the right sense, and that they shew 
themselves to love darkness more than light ; 
falsehood more than truth:” To which re- 
mark, when used by Doctor Reynolds, as an 
objection against the Church of England, 
Mr. Whitaker made the following reply :— 
** What Mr. Carlile, with some others, has 
written against some places translated in our 
Bibles, makes nothing to the purpose; I nave 
not said otherwise, but that some things may 
be amended.” Whitaker’s answer to Dr, 
Reynolds, page 255. 

The Ministers of Lincoln Diocess could 
not forbear, in their great zeal, to signify to 
the King, that the English translation of the 
Bible, ‘is a translation that takes away from 
the text, that adds to the text, and that, some- 
times to the changing or obscuring of the 
meaning of the Holy Ghost ;” calling it yet 
further, ‘‘a translation which is absurd and 
senseless, perverting, in many places, the 
meaning of the Holy Ghost.” See abrig. of 
Lincoln Minis. to James. page V1, ¥2, 13. 

For which reason conscientious Protes- 
tants scrupled to subscribe to it: “ How shall 
I,” says Mr. Burges, ‘approve under my 
hand, a translation which hath so many 
omissions, so many additions, . which su »e- 
times obscures, sometimes perverts the sense; 
being sometimes senseless, sometimes con- 
trary?” Burges Apol. See. 6. 

This great evil of corrupting the Sczipture, 
being well considered by Mr. Broughton, a 
very zealous Protestant, obliged him to write 
an Epistle to the Lords of the Council, de- 
siring them with all speed to procure.a new 
translation: ‘ Because,” says he,» ‘that 
which is now in England is full of errors,” 
See the Triple Chord, p. 147. And in his 
Citations of Corruptions, he tells the Bish- 
ops, “that their public translation of the 
Scriptures into English is such, that it per- 
verts the text of the Old Testament in eight 


causes millions of millions to reject the New 
Testament,.and to run to eternal flames.’ 
A most dreadful saying, certainly, for all 
those who are forced to receive such a trans- 
lation for their only rule of faith. 


King James the First, thought the Geneva 





defense of the Ministers’ reasons for refusal 


hundred and forty-eight places, and that it} 


seditious, &c.” See Confer. before the King, 
page 46, 47. atin. 

Now these Protestant English translations 
being thus confessedly ‘corrupt, absurd, 
senseless, contrary, and perverting the mean‘ 
ing of the Holy Ghost ;” had not king James 
the First, just cause to affirm, that he could 
neyer see a Bible well translated into Eng- 
lish 1—Jbid. And whether such felsely trans- 
lated Bibles ought to be impoeed upon the ig- 
norant people, and by them received for the 
very word of God, and for their only rule of 
Faith, we refer to the judgment of the world; 
and do freely assert with Dr. Whitaker, a 
learned Protestant, ‘“ that translations are so 
far only the Word of God as they faithfully 
express the meaning of the authentical text,” 
Whitaker’s Ans. to Dr. Reynolds, page 335. 

The English Protestant translations which 
have been thus exclaimed against, not only 
by Catholics but even by most learned Pro- 
testants, and which had passed for the Word 
of God during the whole reign of Edward and 
Elizabeth, king James the First was pleased, 
at last, to have revised and reformed. But 
so few are the corrections made, and so glar- 
ing are the faults which still abound in the 
pretended reformed edition, that it is scarcely 
to be considered better than the others, and 
almost as little to be depended on. 


4. Thirdly—They have not an authentic 
interpretation of the Scripture ; but a new 
and unheard of one, and contrary to every 
good author, which we shall prove, not totire 
our readers, by a few examples only. 
read in Matt. xix. 17, If thou wilt enter into 
life keep the commandments. Calvin explain- 
ing this passage observes, that these words 
were uttered by Christ not seriously, but iron- 
ically ; so that the sense of them is, if thou 
wilt enter into life “do not” keep. the» com- 
mandments, because, their observance,. says 
he, ts neither available, nor possible, Again 
we read in Matt. xxvi, 28, Zhis, is my-bleod 
of the New Testament; and in Luke xxii..20. 
This is the chalice, the New. Testament in my 
blood. Which the followers of Luther inter- 
pret thus: This wine is my blood. . The Cal- 
vinists thus: This wine signifies my blood. 
Plesswus in lib. 4. de Eucharistia, c. 2. thus : 
This is the bitter death which I shall shortly 
undergo. Also we read in Acts ii. 27, Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell.- Which Beza, 
in his Commentary on thet place, thus ex- 
‘plains : Thou wilt not leave my carcass in 
the grave. Other examples of the kind wil 
be found in subsequent pages. 
9th Question. Whether Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, or other Anti-Catholic Denominations 
can, from their Version, hold an argumenta- 





Translation to be the worst of all; and fur- 





tive dispute on faith and religion ? 


We ~ 




























Vor. I. 














1. From what has been already said, we li 


prove they cannot. They who have not tl 


true Scripture can neither argue fi , nor 
appeal to it: But our Adversaggl have n¢ 
the true Scripture : Therefore, ‘ 
neither argue 'from it, nor appe to it. 
what, if they # tely persist in 
it? Then they are to be addr iressed in this or 
a similar manner. 
shes you origin 
it not been from 
have you not 









| the same which you 






.}a witness, and calling himself an enemy of 
every party, he deelares, that he could not ob- 
serve too much simplicity in bis narrative. 

On the eve of his death, aecording to M. | rors at the hout © f death, and the religion to 
which he réturhspaffords him of 
body and mind, publi 
faults, accuse hitmsge 


, good People,| Thibault, who speaks of Toussaint, his son 
sieivedta Bible? Has|came at his request, desiring that my wife 
wshands ? Why then and I might go to his house the next day at j 

*/ ten o’clock, to assist there as witnesses, at a| his children the best p 

religious ceremony that was to take place. 
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putatior of falsehood, for he poet tna 28 
















and into which he 


| asi, and beseech him to pardon me.” 
ee iscourse, continues Mr. 
tonished me. I did not ex it, I was 
ed with what force and presence of 


dying man, exh as he 


om Se to his feelings. These last 


of the author are remarkable, and re. 


Ww 
= no comment, ‘Toussaint, worn out by 
a six tonth’s, 


, acknowledges his er. 


to, acknow his 
ith @ firm voice, shew 
} they could follow, 
d but just returned, “Ty 







received ? Why have you thrown aside the| The next day we found the Catholic Curate | a man labouring under a tedious fever of ‘six 


Canon of the Catholics, which has been re-| with him: 
ceived from Innocent, Augustine, Gelasius, after which, we entered the chamber with his 
and the whole Church? Why do you trump| Wife and children. 


up a new one which the Church has never ac- SmMOURAY Gumeunnin. -_ + eta 
knowledged as legitimate? Or why do you| M. 


reject the ancient and common Edition ’?|be raised, requested the Curate to Didely a 


Why do you substitute such a multitude of 
new and discordant Versions? Why do you 
wrest the sense of the Scripture by a false 
interpretation? Truly, if you will argue 
from the Scripture, argue from ours, because 
we cannot admit yours. Ours is the legiti- 
mate and ancient one; yours is spurious and 
newly invented. Ours is one, and ever the 
same: whereas yours is various, manifold, 
and perpetually changing. 

10th Question. In what manner do our 
Adversaries generally argue from the Scrip- 
ture ? 

1. Most absurdly. Which we shall, in our 
progress, clearly prove by various examples. 
For the present, we shall give merely an in- 
stance or two. Accordingly, Luther thus ar- 
gues against Free-Will: The Scripture says 
we cannot do goed or evil, Isaias xli. 23, Do 
ye also good or evil, if you can. Therefore, 
we have not free-will. What can be more 
absurd ! Isaias in that place is speaking not 
of men, but of the Idols of the Gentiles. 

2. Lutherans teach, that infants form an 
act of faith, when they are baptized, because 
it is written, say they, in Luke i. 44, The in- 
fant in my womb leaped for joy. Equally ab- 
surdly. For, because John the Baptist leap- 
ed for joy in his mother’s womb, it does not 
follow, that infants form an act of < ate in 

Baptism. 


e left them alone for some time, | months, Religion alone could produce sucha 
regeneration of strength, which appeared to 


We all knelt down, and | be somewhat supernatural. 








Taussaint having caused his pillow to 
moment, and told his son, then fifteen or six- 
teen years old, to come and sit down by him. 
«« My son,” said he, “‘ pay attention, and 
remember what I am going to tell you. I 
am shortly to appear before God, and to give 
him an account of all my life. I have much 
offended him, and I now stand in need of his 
mercy. Are my repentance and confidence 








sufficient to obtain it, my son? Alas! un- 
doubtedly they would,—such is the infinite 
mercy of God, had I not to reproach myself 
with my own weakness and crimes. But if 
I have given scandal,—if I have offended 
others, must they not intercede for me in 
some manner before God, by their pardoning 
me? I do rely on this act of charity on the 
part of those who have rearon to complain of 
me. I have wronged your mother; and her 
virtue which is known to me, assures me of 
that pardon which I earnestly implore. I am 
guilty of much negligence towards your sis- 
ters, which would cause me regret and des- 
pair, did I not consider that at their age, im- 
pressions are yet weak, and that your mother 
will condescend and know how to repair the 
evil, by the solid and christian education she 
will give them. It is you alone, my dear boy, 
who are to me the cause of the most afflict- 
ing disquietude. I have been to you a cause 
of scandal by my irreligious conduct and 
worldly maxims. Will you forgive me? will 
you comply with this request, that God may 
forgive me? Will you adopt principles differ- 
ent froin those which J have laid before you’? 
Unfortunately you have attained an age 
wherein man is but much inclined to forget 
the wisest lessons. Can I flatter myself that 
you will forget those only that I fec] such re- 











INFIDEL PHILOSOPHER. 


Edifying Death and remarkable discourse of | ceive, and before whom I must appear, that 


an Infidel Philosopher of the last Century— 
serving as a Counterpart to the dying scene of 
the impious and truly unfortunate Voltaire. 


We find in a New Work called: “ My re-|respect, through vanity, and to please such | = 


collections during twenty years residence at 
Berlin, or, Frederick the Great,”” written by 
M. Thibault, the brief account of the Death of 
‘Toussaint, a Philosopher but too well known 
by the pernicious doctrine which appears in 
his writings, particularly in his Book of Man- 


morse to have given you? Attend then, my 
son, to the truths I shall now declare to you. 
I call to witness the God I am going to re- 


if 1 have appeared disorderly in my actions, 
in my discourse, and in my writings, it has 
not been by conviction; but through human 


and such persons. Ifthen you have any con- 
fidence in your father, make use of it only 
that what I declare to you this day, may add 
more respect to yourself, May this impres- 
sive scene of your father’s death, be ever en- 
graved on your soul. Kneel dow n, my son, 





ners. His death would be still more.astonish-|join in prayer with those who are present; 


ing, had we not already read of many of the 


POETRY. 2 
From the Six First Verses of the 137th Pealm; 





On the rivers of Babel we sat in our woe, 
And all mournful we wept o’er the infidel wayej 
We co-ming ied our tears with the waters, below, _. 
So far frum the country which Jordan doth lave. 
They were tears of rememb’rance, for Sion our home, 
Rush’d sweet on our souls, and forbade their repose; 
It awsken’d a sigh that our countrymen’s tomb, 
"Thus unhallow’d should rise in the land of the foes 
Cur harps in deep silence were carelessly hung 
On the willows which shaded the dark roltigg tide; 
The high strains of joy long had slept on our tongue, 
Since the day when we left the fair land of our pride, 
But the spoilers of Salem, who tore us away 
From the sweets and the joys of our own native land, 
Gft demanded the high-sounding notes of our lay, ! 
While around us assetnbled their infidel band. 
“Haste, haste, the bright harps of your melody st 
Raise the song which in Sion was wont to resound; 
The smooth-flowing numbers of minstrelsy sing. 
Which as oft in your country have murmar’d around.” 
Oh how, thus oppress’d with affliction and woe, 
To our exile the high strains of freedom accord? 
Oh how, in the fuir-distant clime of the foe, 
Sweep the chords of our harps to the praise of the Lord 
Our hearts in our Sicn for ever shall dwell, 
Oh, Babel, our thoughts from thy "stom tae shall flee, 
In thy hallow’d high place is the mystical spell, ” 
Which for ever “endvarses, © Sulem, to thee! - + 
Should thy dear recollection e’er fade from gs 
In that instant may this my right hand he rgot ; 
Should the sweets of the world thy reniemb*rante eoutrol 
Mvy my parch’d cleaving tongue in its infamy fot. 
Ab nu! thy sweet memory ever shall reign, 
Moy my heart in all time be its saered abode; 
May it ever regard earthly pleisure as’ vain, 

And e’er pont for the day of beholding its Giods 
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MARRIAGES. 


Married on the 13th inst. in the CuvrcH e: bi 
Hoy Cross, in this city, Mr, Murtaves, Mc Caw 
TY to Miss Ei. IZABETH FARREL. 

On the 15th inst. Mr. Dawren Leary to Miss Maat 
NINEN. i ; 


OBITUARY. 


Died in this city, om the 18th inst Mrs. Sarali Cor 
grove, aged 34 years. 


test the 18th instant, Mr. Barnabas Doncln ae 


"On ‘the 15th inst. at Canton, Mass. Mr. Juan ae, 
aged 43 years, 
On the 12th inst, at. Lowell, Mass, Mrs, Ase Cot 
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promise God that you will profit by my last 


bell, aged 23 years. May they Rest in 
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